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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. By Bernard 

Bosanquet. London, Macmillan and Co., 1921. — pp. xiii, 220. 

To all who, like Professor Bosanquet, " are weary of the clamorous 
and spurious pretensions to highly significant antagonism on the basis 
of etymology misunderstood" (p. vi) in contemporary thought this 
will prove to be a welcome volume. It is a masterly survey of 
current tendencies, and the author has succeeded admirably in turning 
the reader's mind to basic analyses that tend to resolve differences 
and to disclose complementary elements among the different con- 
temporary schools. It is fortunate that one so well qualified for the 
task as is Professor Bosanquet has devoted himself to this synoptic 
survey. His book sharpens issues and fixes attention upon funda- 
mentals. No one who labors in the philosophical field can afford to, 
or will, overlook it. 

To say the whole truth, however, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Bosanquet did not conceive his discussion more objectively and in a 
somewhat less polemical manner. His constant insistence upon his 
own special point of view and his disposition to disparage all devia- 
tions from it chiefly on the ground that they are deviations will doubt- 
less for many readers detract from the value of the book. Of course 
a book must, after all, be written from a point of view; and it would 
be a churlish proposal that an author should be expected to leave 
his own convictions wholly in the dark. But one cannot help feeling 
that Professor Bosanquet has made this survey more partisan than 
either his preface promises or his subject demands. Nevertheless, as 
we have learned to expect from a writer so gifted, the book is without 
doubt a notable contribution to contemporary thought. It does much 
to clarify the atmosphere of debate. It is sane, scholarly, and pi- 
quantly suggestive. Incidentally, it should add strength to those who 
still venture to hope that philosophical discussion is not wholly fruit- 
less; for it discloses significant agreement among tendencies which at 
first seem radically opposed. 

The two main tendencies compared and contrasted are neo-realism 
and neo-idealism, of which the chief exponents are the Italian 
philosophers, Croce, Gentile, and their followers. Lying in the back- 
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ground throughout the discussion and serving as the guiding principle 
of comparison is the point of view of 'speculative philosophy' which 
the author regards as essentially identical with the older or traditional 
idealism. The primary aim of the discussion is to show in what 
respects realism and neo-idealism agree with the traditional idealism 
and in what respects they depart from it. And the discussion, whether 
consciously or not, apparently proceeds upon the assumption that 
in the last analysis such agreement is the criterion of value. 

Neo-realism agrees with speculative philosophy that the true ac- 
tivity of mind is discovery rather than creation, as the neo-idealist 
holds. But when neo-realism insists that the final nature of ' things ' 
is definable in terms of their independent, isolated, and private exist- 
ence it parts company with all forms of idealism, absolutism as well 
as neo-idealism. At this juncture critical realism with its doctrine 
of 'essences' joins hands with the older idealism against neo-realism, 
since this doctrine reduces in principle to the contention that objects 
can not be identified with the quality groups familiar to us as ' things.' 
But the absolute severance of the ' what ' from the ' that ' which 
critical realism makes causes it to break with the older idealism and 
brings it back into harmony with neo-realism on the doctrine of 
transcendence. The error here common to the two " is the confusion 
of transcendence of experience and transcendence of immediacy, 
which latter is the inherent character of thought, and includes all the 
recognized cases of transcendence on which critical realism relies to 
establish its doctrine" (p. 149; see the whole of Chapter VII). 
Again, neo-realism by its own logic is led "to sustain the conception 
of a world common to individual finite minds, the thesis of idealism 
and the antithesis of pluralism" (p. 26). Realistic inquiries con- 
cerning relativity (cf. Whitehead: Concept of Nature) lead in the di- 
rection of the "contamination of nature by mind" (p. 11), that is, 
they drive toward the conclusion that appearances are in some sense 
relative to mind. On the question of the structure of the mind, realism 
finds itself divided in its counsels; partly it denies (with neo-idealism) 
and partly it supports (with traditional idealism) the thesis that the 
unity of mind implies a pure subject inherent in it. But it agrees 
with neo-idealism that the subject cannot be made object (Chapter I). 
Both neo-idealism and neo-realism err in too narrowly limiting the 
universe ; the one " to the creative work of constructive thinking," 
and the other " to the real world of the context of our waking bodies " 
(p. 62; see the whole of Chapter II). The tendency since Kant 
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"to seek clues to the nature of the universe in the more concrete 
ranges of human experience " has brought about a further agreement 
in the account of the religious consciousness which " seems to come 
to much the same in Alexander the realist, in James the radical em- 
piricist, and in Bradley the absolutist " (pp. 63, 68-69, an d the whole 
of Chapter III). 

" Extremes of thought may meet in an error as well as in a truth " 
(p. 100). And the fundamental error in which, according to Profes- 
sor Bosanquet, practically all the currents of contemporary thought 
meet, an error that seems to be characteristic of the age and " to a 
really incredible extent disorganizes the classification and appreciation 
of philosophical ideas" (p. 100), is the insistence on the objectivity of 
time and change which is found " in the neo-idealist, in the neo-realist, 
in the votary of duration, in the radical empiricist, in the theorist of 
action" (p. 101). This error arises from a simple mistake in ele- 
mentary logic. 7 -J- 5 = 12. " If 12 were not the same as 7 — f— 5, the 
judgment would not be true. If it were not different, the judgment 
would not be a judgment. . . . What you have in this simplest 
example is an eternal novelty. It is the expression of something which, 
parting from itself, and which, being always old, is yet perennially 
new. To consider the expression impartially is to recognize in the 
simplest thought this inherent connection. Here we have the open 
secret, from which a hasty and one-sided philosphy runs away. . . . 
So when we find a doctrine which judges of ultimate reality on the 
basis that if novelty, progress, difference are to be achieved, the 
identity of the whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must 
be abandoned, we know where we are. We are simply in the presence 
of a blunder in elementary logic. We are confronted by the belief 
that a whole complex, to affirm itself in something new, must, as a 
whole, depart and recede from something that it already was" (pp. 
103-104). Not only do the progressists commit this elementary 
logical blunder, but they are guilty of substituting (driven, no doubt, 
by this logical error) a popular conception of religion as "the will 
and endeavor to realize fresh good by extinguishing what is identified 
with evil " for the deeper idea of religion as " the union with a whole 
beyond the finite self, and self-realization in and through this union " 
(pp. 120, 121). In short, they substitute morality, and a morality of 
endless approximation, for religion (see Chapters VI and VIII). 
This refusal of the progressist philosophy (popular philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet in one place calls it) to face the final paradox of the 
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universe, its 'eternal novelty,' is the cause of the deepest rift in con- 
temporary philosophy and profoundly divides the thinking world : " On 
the one side the temper of the ethical movement, the Italian neo- 
idealism, the humanistic and neo-realist currents of life with all that 
are akin to them; on the other side all speculative philosophy which 
penetrates and apprehends the unity which is grasped by faith, and 
which, while recognizing the series of events as the vehicle of reve- 
lation, is aware that the concrete perfection which the finite spirit 
essentially needs to lay hold of cannot appear in its full nature within 
the succession of temporal events" (p. 200). The author concludes 
his survey with the expression of the hope that even this division 
within current thought may be removed. It will be removed, however, 
only when the progressist ceases to evade the fundamental problem, 
abandons his " simple philosophy of absolute and ultimate progress 
in the real," and acquires "a deeper democratic sense of spiritual 
oneness in the universe, as we find ourselves compelled, by a widening 
and deepening experience, to interpret and value it" (p. 217). 

This hasty summary of Professor Bosanquet's survey does scant 
justice to the suggestiveness of his discussion, but it will serve to 
indicate the high points of his book. There are two or three re- 
marks which I desire to make by way of estimating the value of his 
strictures upon the point of view of temporalism. His criticisms 
of the thesis which I myself have ventured to suggest in my Study in 
the Philosophy of Bergson I hope to consider in some detail in 
another paper. 

As against temporalism as Professor Bosanquet conceives it he 
has, to my mind, established his case. By temporalism, or progress- 
ism as he prefers to call it, he means the doctrine that all that is as 
a system, or as a whole, ceases to be one thing and becomes " in the 
main and in its profound character and foundations something alto- 
gether different" (p. 179; the same idea is reiterated frequently in 
Chapter IX). As I understand, such a view of reality as this may 
be accused of the error in elementary logic above exposed and leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that reality in its nature is beyond the 
reach of judgment. It also substitutes a morality of approximation 
for religion, if it follows the leading of its own logic; and this is 
not only theoretically unsatisfactory but practically dangerous as well. 
That reality is mere change, the progressive creation of the absolutely 
and impalpably new, is a view on which Professor Bosanquet's criti- 
cism is successful. 
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But the question still lingers whether Professor Bosanquet has 
justly stated the progressist's thesis. He seems to proceed in his 
discussion on the assumption that ' all that is ' is in some genuine 
sense a ' whole,' a ' system.' And to this assumption some at least 
of the progressists might legitimately demur. For surely it cannot 
be denied that many who have held the view of temporalism have 
not been willing to subscribe to a metaphysical monism. It is not 
quite clear that, even accepting Professor Bosanquet's statement of 
temporalism as in principle correct, his arguments stand four-square 
against the pluralists. Furthermore, the progressist may question 
whether his view necessarily implies that ' all that is ' becomes ' some- 
thing altogether different.' He may contend that it changes into that 
which is to be. Of course, if 'all that is' is defined so as to include 
all that can be (as is done by Professor Bosanquet on page 177 and 
elsewhere), then the ground is cut from under the feet of the pro- 
gressist; but this looks strangely like begging the question at issue 
and reduces the matter to a definition of terms. Indeed, there seems 
good ground for holding that much of Professor Bosanquet's criti- 
cism turns upon the vagueness of the word 'is' in the phrase 'all 
there is.' He means by it all-that-is-now-or-ever-can-be ; the pro- 
gressist, on the other hand, may, and generally does, mean what-now-is. 
At any rate, it is not obvious that the progressist is bound to sub- 
scribe to the dictum : " The whole can be said to change only if it 
departs from its unity of character and value" (pp. 192-193). The 
progressist might reply, paraphrasing a statement of Professor Bos- 
anquet's (p. 192) in criticism of his point of view: no one, unless 
it were Heracleitus, has denied that identity in some sense character- 
izes the temporal order, and that this identity in some measure 
reveals its nature. 

In Professor Bosanquet's very stimulating discussion of the age- 
old ontological argument there is one point of special significance 
which I wish particularly to note. The point I refer to is developed 
in the chapter on " Essence and Existence " and is in principle that 
the mind's nature is to affirm truly of reality. It is a restatement of 
the old doctrine that essence involves existence, but it is a restate- 
ment which amounts to a practically new thesis; it broadens the 
traditional doctrine to include all judgments and restates it in terms 
that make it concrete and convincing. Unless I am mistaken,- Prof- 
essor Bosanquet has here touched upon a matter of basic importance. 
And to my mind the thesis which he advocates is one that we all in 
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one way or another in principle accept — unless, indeed, we venture 
to espouse the cause of the intuitionist and presume to weigh the 
value of thought in the scale of a fateful dualism. As Professor 
Bosanquet urges, this idea throws the whole problem of truth and 
error into a better perspective, by making truth the normal attribute 
of judgment and error the exceptional feature demanding explanation. 
" In this case we start from the conception that essence, nature, or 
idea involves existence and account for error by reservations upon it " 
(p. 83). It also provides us with a method of giving an intelligible 
definition of the real as "the object affirmed by thought" — a defini- 
tion which includes within its scope the ideal as well as the actual. 
And incidentally but significantly, it may be noted, it renders unmean- 
ing the old problem of the relation between thought and reality 
interpreted as equivalent to the question, How may the chasm between 
thought and reality be bridged? — a problem which some epistemolog- 
ical theories make fundamental and at length despair of a solution. Is 
it not the simplest hypothesis, after all, that truth is more natural 
to mind than is error and a true judgment qualifies reality? This 
to my mind is one of the most profound suggestions which Professor 
Bosanquet has made in his entire book. 

In conclusion I venture to say that Professor Bosanquet's survey 
of contemporary tendencies is an admirable illustration of a method 
which promises much, and which if seriously and generally pursued 
will render more precise basic issues. And fortunately there is not 
wanting other evidence that there is a growing disposition among 
thinkers to think thus synthetically. Two points of view are better 
than one where living problems are under survey. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

University of Texas. 

A History of Psychology. By George Sidney Brett. Vol. II: 
Mediaeval and Early Modern Period. Pp. 394. Vol. Ill: Modern 
Psychology. Pp. 322. London, Allen and Unwin; New York, 
The Macmillan Co. 1921. 

The first volume of this work appeared in 1912. 1 The long interval 
of nine years taken for its completion may well have been required 
to collect and digest the enormous amount of material, much of it 
rare and difficult, and to arrange and write it down. If so, no one 
will reasonably complain. Conditions arising from the War may also 
have contributed to the delay. They, at any rate, would seem to be 
1 Cf. this Review, Vol. XXII, pp. 665-667. 



